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« Cépts and the examples of Jesus were wholly 
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a Cd 
Beligiows. 
imine siattitinaiaaed POS TIEN Dae 
prom the Rev. Newcome Cappe’s Sermons 
“ On the timperfection of our knowledge concern- 
(York, 1815—p. 361.] 

The next general reflection relates to the 
necessity of cultivating a steady, vigorous, and 
lively faith. Our knowledge of God, properly 
so called, goes but a little way ; and itis ex- 
pedient, both for our direction and our comfort, 
that we should believe of him, more than we 
can know. 

You see in nature, providence, and revela- 
tion. that there are deep things wa'ch we can- 
not fathom, and dark things which we cannot 
explain. Shall we deny, shall we doubt, that 
these things have their use, because we do not 
know it? Shall we deny, shall we doubt, that | 
these things have their use, because they re-' 
veal it not to us? Shall we judge them insol- 
rable, because we cannot solve, explain, or ac- 
count for them? 


m7 God.” 
. 








that God has deviated from his general princi- | 
ples, or departed from his glorious character, | 
hecause we do not see that he has, in that in- | 
stance, observed the one and maintained the 

other 2? Would this be to render unto God the | 
glory due unto his name ? How much more | 
pious would it be, how much more reasonable, 
how much more becoming his creatures, his 
dependents, and his beneficiaries, to confess 
our ignorance, to acknowledge that we are 
weak observers and incompetent judges of God, 
and the things of God; and to believe, that in 
all his works, without exception, he is wise and 
kind, and that in all his ways he is just and gra- 
cious; that when “ clouds and darkness are 
round about him, mercy and truth are the sup- 

orters of his throne.” 

How sweet is it to think that in all his va- 
rious appointments, how different soever be the 
aspect that they wear, God is still the Father 
of mercies, and the God of love! How sweet 
is it to think that he means to bless me, even 
when he wounds me; and that it is in his inten- 
tion and my choice that all things shall work 
together for my good! How true is it of the 
peace which results from a firm, pious confi- 
dence in God that it * passeth understanding !” 
With this faith how patiently may we support 
the evils that are present with us, and how 
magnanimously may we meet the unknown 
changes that lie before us! 

By all the means then that we can devise, 
let us cherish, let us cultivate, let us strenethen, 
let us enliven this faith in God. The sunis not 
less a sun, nor are his influences upon this earth 
of ours less friendly, because for the present a 
cloud has interposed to hide his presence from 
us: nor is the first great source of light and joy 
less glorious in himself, or less kind to his de- 
pendents, in the darkest, than in the brightest 
scenes. 

By the frequent and serious contemplation of 
his works and of his providence, which abound 
with so many powerful demonstrations of his 
wisdom and of his goodness ; by the habitual pe- 
rusal of his holy word, which abounds with so 
many explicit declarations that in all his conduct 
he is wise and kind, and which is attended 
with such powerful attestations of its truth, by 
the attentive consideration of those glorious ex- 
amples of faith and patience which preceding 
times have transmitted to us, and of which, we 
trust, this present age is not totally devoid, let 
us labour to confirm ourselves in this precious 
faith, and to every other means let us not neg- 
lect to add our constant and earnest supplica- 
tions unto God, “ the Father of lights, and the | 
giver of every good and of every perfect gift,” | 
that he would enliven and increase it, and give | 
us to enjoy all the benefits and comforts of it. | 
that will result through life, in death, and to 
eternity. 

To conelude—Let us be thankful unto God 
for those discoveries of himself with which he 
has been pleased to favor us ; let us make the 
best use we can of this clouded, this intermingled 
scene of light and darkness; let our knowledge, 
let our ignorance of divine things, each have its 
Just effect upon our minds; and if there be any 
thing delighttul in the one, any thing undesira- 

le in the other, let us give all diligence by 
the conscientious discharge of the duties of this 
Present life, to obtain a title unto life eternal, 
and a place in those blessed realms of light and 
holiness and joy, where we shall see God, and 

like him, and triumph without ceasing in the 
more liberal manifestations of his glory and his 
love. Be this, my friends, my aim and yours. 
etus endeavour to deserve success; by our | 
Piety let us bespeak it, and then we may assure 
ourselves that whenever we are called out of 

8 state of weakness, ignorance and suffering, 
we shall be presented faultless before the pres- 
ence of our Father’s glory with exceeding joy. 

To this let us aspire ; and to this, if there be 
@ny truth in God, we shall attain. 

pe) 
EXTRACTS FROM THE TRINITARIAN REVIEW. 
[Continued from p. 49.] 
SECTION IV. 


From the solemn facts, that both the pre- 

















In favor of worshipping “ God in oneperson on- 
> it would be very natural to suppose that | 
his immediate followers did the same. We 


have not many of their prayers recorded, but 
we have one in Acts ivth, which demands our 
attention. After the Sanhedrim had threaten- 
ed the apostles and let them go, they went di- 


rectly to their own company, and reported what | 


the chief priest and elders had said to them.— 
Upon this the company united in the following 
prayer :— 

** Lorp, THou art God, who made heaven, 


and earth, and sea, and al! that in them is ; who | 


by the mouth of THy servant David hast said, 
Why did the heathen rage, and the people im- 
agine vain things? ‘The kings of the earth 
stood up, and the rulers gathered together a- 
gainst the Lorn and against mis Carusr: For of 
a truth, against rny holy Cump Jesus, whom 
thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius Pi- 
late, with the gentiles, and the people of Israel, 
were gathered together, for to do whatsoever 


tay hand and rny council determined before to | nointed Jesus of Nazareth withthe Holy Spirit and with 
And now, Lord, behold their threat-| Power-”) he has the following remarks : 


be done. 
enings, and grant unio Tuy servants, that with 


all boldness they may speak tay word; by | the infinite perfections of Deity, our attention 


might know him whois the true God; and 
did he after all, leave the world without giving 
either precept or example, which we may 
safely follow in worshipping the Lord of the 
universe ? If such things are not to be admit- 
ted and believed, then we may say without 
fear of contradiction, that the Bible contains 





} 
; 
} 


ample of accepiable prayer or praise to be found 


' 





Shall we conclude concern-{ stretching forth trey hand to heal ; and that need not be confined to the text. 
ing any instance of his works; or ofhis conduct, signs and wonders may be done by the name of | other passages which prove inthe clearest man- 


THY holy Cup Jesus.” | 


This is an example of uncorrupted, primitive, | 
christian worship, and theretore 
particular regard. 
this prayer for “* one God in three persons.”°— | 


These disciples, in conformity to the instruc-; 


tions and examples of their Master, addressed | 


‘the Lord, who is God,” as “* one person on- 
ly.” Instead of representing the Messiah 'as a 
person of the one God, they spake of him as 
God’s Cuitp, God’s Cunist, as one whom the 
God of Israel had anointed. 'This was perfect- 
ly agreeable to what St. Paul tells us was his 
inanner of praying. Thus he wrote to the E- 
phesians, “* Wherefore I also, after { heard of 
your faith inthe Lord Jesus, and love unto ail 
the saints, cease not to give thanks for you, ma- 
king mention of you in my prayers, that the 
Gop of our Lorn Jesus Curisv, the Father of 
glory, may give unto you the Spirit of wisdom,” 
&e. Eph.i. 15, 16, 17. - 

Here “ the primary and supreme object of 
adoration” was ‘** the Gon of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ;” to Him the prayers were addressed.— 
The Spirit is not mentioned as a person, but as 
the Spirit of wisdom, which God could grant 
to the disciples of Jesus, for their instruction 
and comfort. 

In Eph. iii. 14, 15, 16, the same apostle says 
—** For this cause,1 bow my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named, 
that HE would grant you according to the rich- 
es of nis glory to be strengthened with might 
by hts Spirit in the inner man.” 

Thus again we have “the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” as the Being to whom Paul 
bowed his knees in prayer, and he prayed that 
the saints might be strengthened with might, 
not by God’s sending to them a third person e- 
qual to himself, but by * /zs Spirit,” the Spirit 
of the Father. 

Such was the manner in which primitive 
Christians prayed; they addressed ‘ God 
in one person only,” and as * the Gop” as 
well as the “Farner of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

In several! of the Epistles, we have wishes of 
peace from God the Father, and from our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but none from the Spirit as a 
person. We have also ascriptions of praise 
to God, and to Jesus Christ, but not one to the 
Sptrit. 

Rom. i. 7. % To ail that be at Rome, belov- 
ed of God, called to Se saints; grace to you and 
peace from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Soalso 1 Cor. i. 3, 2 Cor. i. 2, Gal. 
1.5, Eph. i. 3, aiso Eph. vi. 23. “ Peace be 
to the brethrea, and love with 


faith from 
God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Some of the doxologies are these, Rom. xi. 
36, “ For of him, and through him, and to him, 
are all things: to whom be glory forever.”— 
Chap. xvi. 27, “ To God only wise, be glory, 
through Jesus Christ, forever,’ Amen. See | 
Eph. iii. 20, 2i, Philip. iv. 20, ** Now unto} 





God, even our Father, be glory forever and ey- | corporeal nature, or that he spoke as a material 


er.’ See 1 Tim. i. 17, Heb. xiii. 20, 21, * Now | 
the God of peace make you perfect—through 
Jesus Christ. 'Towhom be glory forever and 
ever, Amen.” See 1 Pet. iv. 11, 2 Pet. iii. 18, 
Jude 24, 25—Rev. i. 5, 6, ** Unto him that lov- 
ed us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God his Father; to him be glory and dominion 
forever and ever, Amen.” 

Such are the doxologies which have the 
stamp of inspiration and uncorrupted Chris- 
tianity. 

In view of the facts which have been exhib- 
ited, may I not boldly and safely affirm, that 
there is not in the Bible so much as one exam- 
ple, which has even the appearance of justify- 
ing the Trinitarian doctrine ? Not one exam- 
ple of “‘ worshipping one God in three persons ?”” 
May we then suppose that all the prophets and 
saints from Adam to Messiah, and all the apos- 
tles and christians named in the New Testa- 
ment, lived and died without leaving so much 
as one example of acceptable prayer or praise ? 
Did they all mistake as to the number of per- 
sons in Deity ? Did they all offer to God noth- 
ing better than “ infidel and pagan services ?»— 


worthy of} When he is called ‘the only begotten of the 
But iu vain do you look into | Father, * the beginning of the creation of God,’ 


iwe have the declaration of our 


| himself? 





I may go further, did the Son of God himself 
come “to give us an understanding that we 


neither precept nor example for the worship of 
a‘ three-one God ;” and that all the Trinitari- 
an doxologies, and “‘ triune» forms of the pres- 
ent day, are in direct opposition to every ex- 


within the covers of the Bible. 





Our readers will recollect that in No. 5, vol. ii. of 
the Christian Register we published a review of ** Ser- 
mon on the Unity of God, and onthe Character of Je- 
sus Uhrist, by Kev. WintHrRop Bai.ey, of Pelham, 
Mass.” 

In hf fonrth sermon (from Acts x. 89. ** God a- 


* But in proving that Christ did not possess 
There are 
ner that he was dependent on God the Father 


for existence, wisdom, power, and authority. 


and ‘the first born of every creature,’ we are 
almost necessarily led to consider him as a de- 
rived being. ‘These expressions, it may be 


Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost; and 
these three are one. And there are three that 
bear witness in earth,} the Spirit, and the Wa- 
ter, and the Blood these three agree in one.” 
The disputed pass#fe is included betweén the 
brackets.” 

“The decision of the controversy depends 
partly upon the Greek MSS, partly upon the 
ancient versions, and partly on the quotations 
which occur in the writings of the ancient Fath- 
ers.” . 
The writer proceeds to examine these three 
grounds of evidence, and comes to the following 
conclusion : 

“The result of the foregoing inquiry seems 
to be that the disputed passage is not genuine. 
The great agreement of the Greek MSS in 
omitting it is a strong argument against its 
authenticity. - Their number, and the distance 
of the plages from which they were procured, 
some from asic, others from Egypt, others from 
the weStefn churches, demonstrate that there 
could be no collusion, no interpolation, mutila- 
tion, or change that could extend to them all. 


Yet, out of 150, the whole number of copies of 


St. John’s first epistle now known to exist, there 
are only two, and those of no considerable an- 
tiquity, which contain the heavenly witnesses ; 
and we have no proof that the passage in ques- 
tion ever did exist in any Greek MS now lost. 
The same observation may be applied to the 
ancient versions. When it is considered that 





presumed, are never applied, as they certainly 
are uot applicable to the Supreme God. — But | 
Lord himself, 
with respect to his dependence on the Father. 
*As the living Father hath sent me, and I live) 
by the Father, so he that eateih me shall live | 
by me.’ John vi.57. As to his wisdom and) 
knowledge, he constantly referred to his Father 
as the source of them. ‘As my Father hath | 
taught me I speak these things.” ‘I speak to} 
the world those things which [ have heard of | 
him.’ ‘My doctrine is not mine, but his that | 
sent me.’ ‘For the Father loyeth the son, and | 
showeth him ail things that himself doeth.’ 
‘For | have given unto them the words which 
thou gavest me.” ‘Yt is equally clear that his 
power and authority were derived from the 
Father. ‘As thon hast given him power over 
all flesh.’ ‘1 have finished the work which 
thou gavest me to do.” * This commandment 
have | received of my father” I came down 
from heaven not to domine own will; but the 
will of him that sent me’? ‘And hath given him 
authority to execute judgment also, because he 
js the son of man ;’ not because he is God. ‘The 
Father hath committed all judgment unto the 
Son.” * The Son can do nothing of himself, but 
what he seeth the Father do.’ *I can of mine 
own self do nothing.’ Is this the language of 
him who is the Supreme God, of him who pos- 
sesses underived and infinite wisdom and power, 
can such a being need to be taught? Must au-! 
thority be given tohim? Can he do nothing of. 
The common reply to this is—that| 
Christ said this as a man, or in his human na- | 
ture. Butof this there is no evidence. It isa’ 
mere assumption. It is never intimated in the | 
scriptures that he said some things as a man, | 
and ethers as God. Besides, if he combined in | 
his single person these two natures, he doubt- 
less included the whole when he spake of him-| 
self; or in other words, he doubtless used lan-| 
guage as others use it, or according to its es) 
tablished i~port. Ifhe were perfect God as, 
well as perfect man,as T'rinitarians assert, he | 
could not say, ‘I can of mine own self do noth-. 
ing.” For, what constituted his own self? Was | 
ithis human nature? ‘This cannot be pretend-| 
ed; for on the Trinitarian hypothesis this na-, 
ture was an infinitely small part of himself. 
With truth he could have said, ‘I can of mine! 
own self do every thing ;’ for the possession of 
human nature could not diminish the power of | 
the divine. His own self is properly his high-| 
est nature, nor can any being with truth deny 
his ability to do what any part of his nature can 
do. Ifa man should say, I have not the power 
of thought, would it screen him fromrthe charge 
of falsehood to say afterwards that he meant his 








being? If he should declare, I have not the 
organs of sense, would it be any excuse for him 
to allege that he referred to his soul, or that he 
spoke as a spiritual being? Though it be true 
that his body has not the power of thought, and 
that his soul has not the organs of sense, yet he 
could not with truth say, I have not either the 
one or the other. With as little propriety 
could our Saviour have said, ‘I can of mine own | 
self do nothing, if he were God as well as man, 
because. he could do all that his divine as well 
as all that his human nature could do, and the 
power of the formeras well as the weakness of 
the latter was hisown. When Trinitarians are 
reasoning in support of the Trinity, the word I 
can include three infinite persons. When they 
reason in favour of the supreme divinity of 
Christ the same word means only an infinitely 
small portion of them.” 











We have occasionally given extracts from the writ- 
ings of learned Trinitarians, respecting the authentici- 
ty of the celebrated passage, 1 John, v.7. The fol- 
lowing passages on this subject are from the Christian 
Observer, vol. vi. a periodical work conducted by 
learned Trinitarians in England. 

* The seventh and eigth verses of 1 John v. 





as they stand in the Fnglish version are, ‘ For 
there are three that bear record [in heaven, the 


this passage is not found in either of the Syriac 
versions, in the Arabic, in either of the Egyp- 
tian, in the Armenian, the Sclavonian, nor the 
most ancient copies of the Latin, it may confi- 
dently be asked whether any collusion, or any 
accident can be imagined to have vitiated them 
all, either at their first production or in the sub- 
sequent copies.” 

‘The advocates for the authenticity of the 

assage must conceive all these versions, and 
all the surviving MSS cf the original to have 
undergone the same mutilation; while on the 
other side we only need to suppose some of the 
Latin MSS to have fallen into the hands of cer- 
tain Fathers of the African church; and _ this 
supposition is much strengthened by the margin- 
al glosses, a well known source of interpolation 
which are found in several of the Latin cop- 
ies.” 

“tpon this supposition we can account for 
the quotations of this verse, which are found in 
a few of the Latin Fathers; while others of 
equal or greater antiquity are evidently unac- 
quainted with it; and no such quotation has 
been produced from. the Greek Fathers whe 
were their cotemporaries.” 





ADDRESS TO HEADS OF FAMILIES. 
(Continued from page 45.) 

Family religion is the first step towards na- 
tional reformation ; to our becoming a holy na- 
tion, a kingdom of priests. Ifevery house swept 
their own door the whole street would be clean ; 
when every family grows religious, and begins 
to pray and praise, the voice of joy and salya- 
tion will be heard through every town. 

As one vicious family sent forth into the 
world will corrupt, and be at the head of many 
more; so one virtuous family will, through di- 
vine grace, propagate more of like qualities. 

The revival of religion must arise from the 
revival of the spirit and practice of prayer in 
the closets and families of christians. 

Hereby parents and masters will gain the fu- 
ture satisfaction of discharging their own part 
of duty, and seeing order kept up in their hous- 
es; of being examples to their flocks; and will 
probably have the satisfaction of seeing good 


| behaviour in the several branches of their fam- 


ilies, and proper returns of duty, respect, and 
fidelity from children and servants. 

Yea, what happy effects is serious and regu- 
lar worship in your families likely to produce, 


| by strengthening your own faith in the gospel, 


your love to the Lord Jesus, and your hope of 
a blessed immortality! How hopeful a means 
isit to guard your families, children, and ser- 
vants against the infidelity and apostacy of the 
age; and to maintain them in the faith of chris- 
tianity, andin an unshaken adherence to a gos- 
pel religion ! 

What can have a more potent influence to 
keep the young as well as the elder branches of 
a family under good impressions and stated re. 
gards for God and his laws, than solemn con- 
verses with God twice every day? 

Family instruction and worship have a_ten- 


dency to these effects; and what greater joy tog 


thinking, religious parents and masters, than to 
see their children and servants walking in God’s 
truth and doing justice and judgment ?* 

This leads me to add that the pleasurableness 
of prayer should recommend it to reasonable 
and christian families. 

Can there be a wiser or a sweeter pleasure 
to a spirit capable of reflection than that which 
ariseth from acting reasonably? Does it not 
appear from what goes before that daily devo- 
tion, as an expression of dependence and grati- 
tude, is a reasonable service? Must it not then 
derive upon thinking minds a rational pleas- 
ure ? 

Is it not a pleasure to contemplate and ad- 
mire the most grand, most good, and most beau- 
tiful object in the universe, to open and close 





* John iii. iv. Gen. xviii. 19. 
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the day with such contemplations ? Is net God 
this object ? Should poi every father Jead his 
family into so great acquaintance ? 

Is there not a pleasure in gratitude, in enu- 
merating the bounties of a friend, in singing 
his praises, in corresponding to obligations laid 
on us by numerous biessings? Does not the 


goodness of God, our great triend, whose bless- | 


ines surround us every day, and are continually 
increasing, lay christian families under the 
strongest obligations ? 

Is itnot fit that they should every day express 
and signify their sense of these obligations ?— 
Are noi family praise and prayer fit express- 
ions of inward gratitude ™. Are not these 
erateful acknowledgements a fountain oi 
rational pleasure to sensible and ingenuous 
minds ? 

is there not pleasure In conversing with ex- 
cellent persons, the wise, the great. the zood 
Is pot Ged the most excellent Being, and u 
greatest, wisest, and best friend whom we 
have ? Is not prayer and praise a cr 
conversation with God? Should 
tiun father draw his house 
tion ; teach them to value access to God, the 
king of the universe. astheir greatest honour ; 
and iry to inspire them with such conceptions 
of God. such a sense of the dignity of prayer. 
and of the happiness arising from an inter- 


é 


course with God, as will make the exercises o' | 


religion their choice and pleasure ? 
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The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign | 


BOS, 


Missions. which was established A. D. 1! held its 


thirteenth anniversary at New-Haven, Sept. 12th and 


A3th, 1022. 
A sermon was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Proudfit, of 
Salem (N. ¥.) 
It appeared from the Treasurer’s 


hooks, that the sam 


: " . yr ¢ the ep _/ 
paid during the last year for the support of the several 
missionary stations under the care of the Board, was 
$60,323 89—and that the receipts into 
from various sources durimg the same time, 


ed to $61,237 87. 


amount- 


The next anniversary meeting of the Beard is to be | 


if Sept. 1823 


holden in Boston, on the 341 Wednesday « 
The sermon on that occasicn is te be delivered by Rev. 
Dr. Moore. of the Theological Institution at Amherst. 


a6 Aant i je ; 
sident say, 


and in case of his failure, by the Rev. Pri 
of Yale College. 
Our readers will perceive by the amount of the an- 


nual, receipts and expenditures of this Society, that it 
has become, by far the most powerful institution of the 


kind in the country. thorght or 


Whatever may be 
said of the judiciousness and success of its various 
missions, it cannot for a moment be doubted that it i: 
an institution that exerts an important influence over 
the minds of a very considerable portion of onr own 
How far this influence 


community. is salutary, we 


leave to the decision of those who have better oppor- 


tunities than we have of learning the motives by which } 


the various contributions to the funds of the institu- 


rr 


tion are generally induced toact. The present 
been very justly called the age of benevolence. Non 
can deny, however, that much of this great show o! 
benevolence either originates im, or is in some degre 


alloyed by sectarian zeal. Desirable as it may be, 


is still perhaps a question, whether it be practicable at | 


present to carry on any very extensive missioi 


terprise without the instrumentality of this kind 01 | 


zeal. 

It is objected to all societies for the support of For- 
eign Missions, that the patronage they obtain lessens 
in the same proportion the patronage that should be 
given to Domestic Missions. But we have of late been 
led to doubt the truth of this sentiment. 
clined to believe that more has been done by the Cal- 


We are in- 


vinistic Domestic Missionary Societies since the estab- 
lishment of Foreign Missions, than would have been 
done, had no foreign mission been established. Hav- 
ing once undertaken the support of foreign missions, 
consistency required that domestic missions be not left 
to languish. 
necessity to increased exertions in their behalf. Be- 
sides, there is probably an influence produced by for- 
eign missions, on the minds of all who patronise them 
from pure and disinterested motives, favourable to the 
promotion of all benevolent objects. 

Such important enterprises, when once they become 
ours, take a strong and deep hold of the feelings, and 
prompt us to greater activity in promoting genera! 
charities. We are, by no means, prepared to express 
our approbation, of all the forcign missions that have 
been projected by the Board of Commissioners, and 
much less of the particular religious tenets inculcated 
by the missionaries. But we are equally unprepared 
to say that we think no good will result from their 


efforts. From some of the missions, particularly that 


to the Sandwich Islands, we have strong expectations | 


of beneficial results. And if the exertions im a fore ign 
field mcrease the zeal for home missions, and these mis- 
sions, are judiciously conducted, it must be .admitted 
that good is effected. 

But it is complained that most of our domestic, as 
well as foreign missions, are not well conducted—that 
they are established on narrow principles, and cherish 
a bad spirit—a spirit of uncharitableness and rancour 
towards particular classes of christians. We admit 
the charge.—And what we inquire is the proper and 
natural inference as it regards our dufy in view of the 
fact. Shall we still expose ourselves to the charge of 
inconsistency and sloth, by continuing to complain of 
the interference of foreign missions with the more im- 
portant duty of promoting domestic missions, whilst we 
do comparatively nothing ourselves for the promo- 
tion of these missions? Shall we allow the evil 
of which we complain to go on increasing, be- 
cause the authors of it will not at our request correct 
it,and quietly sit down ourselves to witness and la- 


‘aUre S| ing into right channels what is now contributed by lib- | 


not a chris-| 


into this conversa- | 


the treasury, | 


lary e€n- | 


They were therefore driven by a kind of 


o4 


ment the result ? 
ertions, for the establishment of missions which we 
think more consonant with the principles and temper 
of the gospel ? 

It is not because but little is contributed by liberal 
Christians, that nothing is done by them, as a body, 
| more worthy their truly enlightened and nobie views 





fer their contributions to flow on, as usual, by a thow- 
| sand imperceptible channels, mto the treasury of those 


| who are continually teproaching them for doimg noth- 


ing. It is because they do not concentrate their ef- 
| forts and act by system. Let them act by concert, and 
with a unity of object, and the comparatively small 


' sums which they now contribute would show an effect 


| more worthy the purity and excellence of their princi 


rected to some known and definite object would be, | 


| ples. 
| 


that they would immediately double and treble the in- , 


} 


| terest that is feli and the activity that is exerted in fa- | 


vour of the charities we recommend. Besides direct- 
| eral christians, we should undoubtedly at once increase 
two-fold the amount contributed, and should have laid 


the foundation for operations Ww orthy of ourselves, and 


which, by their extent and superior practical efficacy, 
j would justify our claims to a purer and more valuable 
| faith. 

I= 

| 

In alate number of the * Missionary,” a religious 
newspaper published in Georgia, a wriier, under the 
appropriate signature of ATHANASIUS, complains loud- 
ly of the doctrines and teachings of a sect in that re- 
It ap- 


gion, called Schismatics, or rian Baptests. 


pears that this sect is of recent origin. and of cours: 


not very numerous. But from the anxiety which the 


| Unitarian sentiments. we should conclude that it was 


j . ° re . . . - 7 . 
an increasing sect. Chev are in the habit of holding 


camp-meetings like the Methodists, and probably very 
, Lr hh} j . " to al nriner } ‘ 
‘much resemble them in their general principles and 


prac tice. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF NEW-ENGLAND. 


| WITCHCRAFT. 


LT —- 4 
iR, Rer D— AS VOU 


profess, and for aught J 
know, traly, to be an enemy to every species of 
funaticism. and a weli-wisher to sound philoso- 
phy anda rational system of faith in religious 
concerns, I have thonght preper to write you 
of the witcheraft 


land. and of ceriain judicial proceedings upon 


some acconnt 


= > 


it. about the year 1702—And I do this for the 


‘sole purpose of showing by substantial facts, 


|how nearly allied to the spirit. which in those | 


idays conld give such horrid credence to the 
legendary world of spectres and devils, and their 
influence upon the 
jwhich in our times, professes to hold intercourse 

with the inyisible world, and to receive special 


‘communications from the Deitv. It is true that | 


always terminate in blood, 
like that of the witchcraft of New-Eneland, but 
this is not becanse sho ever relented in the least 
derree victims. Let her once 
i gnide the destinies of a community, let ber un- 


fanaticiem does not 


i 
i 
‘ 


towards her 


rp; steady hand grasp the sword of justice, and let 


‘the whole enerey of the law. strenothened by 
the concurrence of public sentiment. nerve her 
arms, to vive it eflect. and the resultine horrers 

history atone can delinente, In our own times. 
we hear with indi ference, of the collections of 

enthusiastic religien'sts in varions parts of the 
|country, and we eren listen to their senseless 
|eroans and shoutines, and see their sewoonings 
jan’ raptores unmoved: nay, forther. in those holy 
isabhatical convreeations, which both our habits 
and the law have rendered solemn and impos- 
ing. and from men, whose minds, from their 
standing and advantaces, m'ght be supposed to 
ihe sweetened and 
philosophy. we hear ine’nuations of 
specialintelligence in God's mode of governing 
his creatures, of his particular influence being 
at times exerted on his favorites, and of an in- 
visible and spiritnal intercourse constantly kept 
up by the saints with him. Yet all this gives 
us no concern. We know that there is. in the 
, good sense of the community. an antidote to the 
poison of fanaticism, in whatever form it may 
appear, and that it is daily decreasing in the 
land. ; 
Nevertheless, it behoves every lover of 
truth and rational piety, to mark it well. 
have the offspring amone us. whose parent 


and soinnd 





It still lingers in the weakness and credulity 
of some, and in the pride and prejudices of: 
others. 

During the first twenty vears of the settle- 
,»ment of New-Eneland, f 
witchcraft. Probably the planting and defend- 
| ng the infant colonies of the country. afforded 
jcenstant employment for the superstitious. | 
|though vigorous minds of our ancestors. But 
jabout the year 1645, we find that some persons | 
at Springfield, according to the popular lan- | 





an evil hand. his suspicion was the cause of} 
a legal investigation, but it did not result in anv | 
thing serious. : 
In 1650, one Marzaret Jones was executed | 
for witchcraft in Charlestown ; and in 1655. a| 
Mrs. Hibbins was hanged in Boston, for the | 
same supposed crime. In the vear 1662, a! 
case of supposed witchcraft took place at | 
Hartford, in Connecticut, which is more cir-| 
cumsiantially detailed by the writers of that 
day, and which strongly marks the public sen- 
timents on the subject. It appears that one Ann | 
Cole, a sprightly young woman, chanced to 
live neighbour to a Dutch family ; and during 
the intercourse which was kept up between 
them, she had learned a little of their language. 








The good neighbours, hearing, as they occa- 


of God and the christian system. It is because they suf- | 


jut the great advantage of systematic efforts di- | 
” 7 i 


' 
| 
writer expresses, respeciing their influence im diffusing | 
' , \ 
{ 
| 


of New-Eng- | 


afiairs of mortals, is that. | 


enlichtened by catholicism | 


We 


was the scourge and disgrace of our ancestors. | 


we hear but little of | 


‘tion had now taken effect, and it 


guage of the day. were supposed to be under | 2" UP to are, and persons were now afilicted, | 
| who were old enough for witnesses. 


agit our duty to redouble our. .- = wally passed by, this barbarous dialect frem | orthogra 


‘the mouth of anagreeable female, concluded ail 
‘was not right; and soon the rumour crept a- 
| broad, that she was possessed by devils, who 
‘held frequent conferences in a language which 
‘ne one understood. At length the young wo- 
man herself, caught the infection, and verily 
‘believed that she was in the case, which com- 
mon report made her; that her body was the a- 
bode of damned spirits, and that her mouth was 
‘the involuntary organ of communicating to the 
ears of mortals, their unhaliowed gibberish.— 


At lengih, in one of her tits of this invoiuniary, | 
and strange articulation, one or two pious mip- | 


isters were called in, to hear, and write down 
the particulars of the horrid conference ; and 
the demons, perfectly unconscious of the trap 
thus set for them, continued their discourse as 
and named many persons leagued with 
them ; and particularly an unfortunate woman, 
by the name of Greensmith, who was then 
confined in prison on suspicion of witchcraft.— 


a 


] 
t! 


‘usual ; 


diately repaired to the prison, and on making 
‘known to the accused, the discovery they had 
,made, she appeared much surprised; but at 
iength confessed all—She owned that she, and 
} others whom she nemed, had been familiar with 
\the devil, but that they had signed no formal 
covenant with him. Yet, she confessed, that 
they had promised to be ready at his call, and 
at the coming of Christmas, ail was to have 
been completed, and they were to have had a 
high frolic. Upon this confession she was tried 
and executed. 

From this time up to the year 1685, there 
were many other cases, in various parts of the 
country, but the accused mostly escaped death. 
But at that time, some ill-advised person, to 
counteract the influence which truth, and free 
‘inquiry were making on the pubtic opinion, col- 
‘lected and published a circumstantial account of 
all the noted cases which had occurred in New- 
England. In his work, the author adduced ma- 
ny facts and arguments to show, that wiichcrafi 
was not the delusion of a disordered fancy ; but 
the effects of a familiarity with the devil, by 
isuch persons, as he from time to time found to 
'be fit instruments for his parposes. 
| The learned casnist, like many in our own 
‘times, although engaged in a subject, which he 
i did not, and could not understand. was bold and 
| positive. in exact proportion to his ignorance 
|and pride, and with impunity, spread his poison 
‘abroad upon the community. Unfortunately. 
|it received but littie check from the public 
sentiment, as liberality and free inquiry had 
then made but smal! progress in the country.— 
The book was read with avidity by all classes, 
and in the end was instrumental in producing the 
most horrid consequences. 

In the vear 1692, began that bloody tragedy 
|in New-England, which efiectualiy opened the 
eyes of its inhabitanis to the true nature of 
witchcraft, and convinced them of the impro- 
| priety of judicial investigations respecting it.— 
It arst appeared in the village of Salem ; and 
in the house of a minister of the gospel by the 
name of Parris. It chanced that two of the 
minister’s children were sick, and their disor- 
| der being of an unusual kind, was considered the 
effect of witchcraft. The books were search- 
ed, and precedents were found, which exactly 
‘met their case, and conjectures ripened into 
certaintv. There was in the family, as a ser- 
vant, an Indian woman, who pretended to have 
learned in her own country, the mode of dis- 
covering a witch. But whilst poor Tituba, 

for such was her name, was kusily employed in 
| baking a salted cake, and performing other 
mysterious rites suitable for the occasion, the 
children cried out upon her as the very witch, 
and accused herof pinching, pricking, and tor- 
|menting them, in various ways. In vain did 
the Indian employ her native cunning, to diveri 
the attention of the children from herself, to 
|some other object. They continued obstinate 
|in their accusation, and poor Tituba, abasbed, 
'confounded, and an object of universal odium, 
| was led toprison. But yet the children did not 
recover. 

In the mean time, Parris held many private 
fasts at his house ; his example was followed by 
the whole village of Salem; and in the end. 
strange as it may appear, the incident above re- 
lated, was the cause of a proclamation by the 
government, for a day of public fasting and 
praver, throughout the whole colony. 

This was, indeed, taking great notice of two 
| sick and froward children, and they felt it. 
| The consequence was, that their fits were 
| more frequent, and other persons were accused 
of tormenting them. At length, some of the 
} neighbours of the amiable family of the Par- 
| ris’s, unwilling that they should engross all the 
| consideration and sympathy of the public, began 
to feel the workings of the same spirit; and it 





_ferings as well as the minister’s. 


the rapidity ofa pestilence. From infancy, it | 


This circumstance brought the miserable vic- 
tims immediately before the judicial tribunals 
of the country, and exposed them to the bloody | 
fangs of one of the most odious penal laws, that 
ever disgraced the statute hook of any people. 
This law had its origin in England, during the 
superstitions reign of James the first ; but it 
harmonized so perfectly with the feelings and 
views of New-England men, that it here need- 
edno new legislative impetus, to give it ef- 
fect. A. C. 








[Zo be continued.) 








To the Editor of the Chrishan Register. 
: Sir—In perusing the various religious pub- 
lications of the day, I have been struck with 


This was enouch for the holy men; they imme-_ 


was given out that other children had their suf-. hi 
The infec-| posing that there are 5,000 places of worship 
spread with | Which is probably a great dea! too much, ta 


| Sraphy of the mame of a certy; 
| Arabian ; which J forbear to din bec erate 
w+? . ‘ use | 

| uncertain how it should be spelt. Th = 
| I allude to is generally written Mebenat’ aan 
i have frequentiy seen it written Moha: a 
Makommed, an¢ Mahemmed. It js rae 
times Written with-only one m, Mohamed ar” 
Perhaps some of your readers will be bi 
to give some information respecting.the fe : 
manner of spelline the name of this celahiines 
, Leader, whose followers are computed a 
hundred and thirty-five millions. fe: 
By giving this an insertion, you will Oblige 

4 lover O1 uniformity in the orthography of sin 
LY prop. 

J, 





ler names. 
| 
| 


| Wehave felt very seriously 


the INCONVenience of 
which our correspondent complains. The Variety a 
the methods of spelling the word in question, “es 
believe, greater than our correspondent sugeesis 
Some English publications of considerable distingtj, 

| spell it differentiy at different times. The ola Tides 
method of spelling the word was Mahomet, Bil sin: 
ny modern writers, especially from the Fast, spell it 
| Mchammed or Mahommed. There js however no 
agreement in ‘Loir mode of writing the name. Wher 


spelt 
€-2. Mahomet. 
‘ism, Mahometanism, Mohammedism, Mohammedan 


} > ) sme « : he elioio f ie - 4 - : 
| used to designate the religion of this Ie ader, it is 
in a still greater variety of ways: 


ism. &c. &c. 


We hope some one who has had opportmnity 
‘quaint himself with the . 


to ace 
proper orthography of the 


i'name, and who has more leisure than we ; 
i ’ " an we have, will 


| do our correspondent, and many others, thy favour to 


; communicate something on the subject. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. __ 


——. 


ee 
CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT OF ENGLAND, 
The following article, recently inserted by the éditer 
‘of the National Gazett ; from late 
London papers. exhibits more fully than any thine 
which we recollect to have seen—ithe present “state of 
the Episcopal Church in England. If some 
iis to be made for the inflvence of party feeling in the 
{author of the account. we have no reason to doubt 
ihat it is ncarly or quite correct in its most importayit 
particulars. We think that some of our readers will 
peruse it with imterest, and we would hope that at 
least a few will be grateful for our exenyption from 
large class of evils, that oppress and disfigure a branch 
of the Christian Church, which, under all its dificul- 
ties, has done comparatively much for the glory of 
God, and the good of men.—Christian Spectator, 





among his selections 


allowance 


en 


A religious establishment is no part of Christianity : 
it is only the means of incuicating it—its authority js, 
therefore, founded in its ufel/y. Pavey, 
“In our last number, we shewed that the 
Church of England was in possession of an an- 
nual income, exciusive oi surplice and other 
lees, of £7,000,000, and that ihe establisned 
Church of Lngiand and Irejand together, had a 
revenue of nearly nine millions a year, being 
; considerably more than the total income oi all 
'the clergy of all the christian world besides!— 
in the present articie, we propose giving our 
| readers some account of the nature and extent 
|ot the services which the clergy of the Church 
|of Engiand render te the pubiic for this enor 
| mous income. 
| According to the best authenticated state 
|ments, it appears that the total number a 
| church livings in England and Wales, exclusive 
! 
! 
: 
{ 








of situations in the possession of the dignified 
clergy, amount to ubout 10,500. Of these, 
5,098 are rectories, 3,687 v.carages, ond the 
rest neither rectorial or vicarial. (Cove onthe 
| Revenues of the Church, Sd edition, p. i1}.)— 
{Qur readers must not, however, fall inte tie 
| mistake of supposing, that these 10,500 bene- 
,fices are in the possession of so many difierent 
‘individuals. So far trom this being the case, 
‘the last Diocesan Returns laid before Parlia 
ment, shew that in 1809, 10, and 11, the years 
to which they refer, only 5,397 benefices were 
|occupied by resident clergymen, many of whom 
employed curates ; and that of the other 5,106 
benefices, 3,926 were entirely entrusted to the 
charge of curates, and 1,177 ieft altogether u- 
provided with any spiritual! instructers, and cet 
verted into absolute sinecures !—(See Abstract! 
Returns in the Edinburgh Pncyciopedia, vol. ix. 
part I. p. 33.) Indeed, if any one will take 
ithe trouble to look at the “ Ecclesiastical D- 
' rectory,” he will find that a very large prop 
| tion of the incumbents are pluralisis—rector 
in one diocese, vicars in another, curates in 4 
| third, and so forth. We have not been able to 
ascertain the exact number of churches in Eng: 
landand Wales. According to the Diocesan 
turns already referred to, and which, as they 
were drawn up by the clergy, ought to have 
been aceurate, the 10,500 benefices are prov’ 

ed with no more than tro thousand five hun- 

| dred and thirty-three places of worship! We 

'understand, however, that these returns are. ” 

|this respect, grossly erroneous, and that they 

have contributed, in no sli¢ht degree, to ™* 

Jead both Parliament and the public. But se} 


en = ee 


———— 








plain that a very large proportion of the oe 
gy of the Church of Engiand can be consideré 
only as supernumeraries. Mr. Cove estimate 
the total number of persons employed ™ 
service of the Church at about 16,000, and 
ers have estimated them as high as 17 
but supposing the lower estimate -to 
most accurate, and supposing there are af 
piaces of worship, that will give up¥# 
three clergymen to each, or a full third te 
mony. If we divide the total revenue of the 
Church of England by the supposed number . 
churches, or 5,000, each cherch will ome 
£1,520 a year—a sum that would be i 
sufficient for the support of five of our 500! 
churches ! ot 

It has been said, and by very high author) 
that those who do not work ought not to eat. 


500; 


the 





the great diversity that exists as it respects the | 


it unfortunately happens, that notwithst 
the unparalleled wealth ofthe Church of But 
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ahd, the incomes of the working clergy, or cu+| the Establishment with the support of the ma-| 
* iow, are miserably and disgraceluily deficient. ny gross, scandalous, and tiagrant abuses with | 
‘pe dignitaries, piuralisis, and sinecurists swal- which it is infected. We respect the Establish-| 
ve aimost every thing. 
ial returns, given im a Parliamentary paper, thy ot general respect and esteem. Butits sup- 
rinted by order of the House of Commons, in port does not, certainly, involve the support of, 
jay. 1217, it appears, that in 1814, the latest: tithes, pluralism, and non-residence. None but | 
jeriod to which the returns could be made up, its deadiy and inveterate enemies will say so.—| 
out of the tesal number of 4,409 curates, there Those who are triendiy to the Establishment, 
were 1,097 with incomes between LAV and S60 distinguish between principles and their abuse, 
And estimating their average incomes! and are as anxious to preserve and strengthen 


, year. : s 
(giba year, whice * as much as the Act the one, as they are to reform and amend the 
-up. Geo. Il. gives the Bishops authority to, other. 


wise them to, the curates will only receive 


£2 6.575 of the £7,60L,000, of the church | The following interesting intelligence has been 
evenue. ‘eee , | received by our jast arrival from Liverpool. 

his, surely, is a state of things which calls 

1 ibid. . 7 7 . ; _~ - : py O 
~ tor the interference of the Legisiature. lt -f LONDON, SEPT. 24. 
ity , + a P . ' us ris , , r tO he "Oa 
-residence is to be tolerated | fi must gratify every friend to the progress | 
apesane : . wees of human rea: ar , g 
t al! justice and sound policy alike require | tl Lift ' i —0n ” learn that notwithstanding 
at ait, pun’ ye ap a , 1e difficulties so oC } ins abie 
that the possessors of benefices should be com-| | lori ty wedge. ners snsuperanic, 
that U ; ener so tous chanve is eflectin: ‘ius a. | 
a suitable provision for the sup-|° 5°. C ik Pode, Hecting in Britsh India. 
{their deputies orcorates: itis disgrace- | die tree press of Caicutta has operated most 
; rt ot the iMpuLles I1ratt e . = A . ‘ ° 3 se : ‘ : i 
i to the character of the church and the coun-| apa: in iccctigaag | the most inveterate | 
ui to the charact ee hs . . and revolting abuses The effec “seven na- 
curate should be performing all and revo ung abuses, Che effect of seven na 
} tive presses at work in that great city has been 


ee ee 











lf the system of no 


’ 
— ant 
wetted to maxe 


> ee bee 


y, that a peor 


. dnties attached toa benetice worth perhaps 


to -. | to triumph over Hi superstition in its strong | 
“9 on) or £3,000 a year, fora wretched pit-| ee P IVE oo gc iperstition in its strong | 
hows! oa : ae ll iold, uring the last testiy { Jugarnaut. so) 
tance of “Soor £ 1V0v. It Is utterly impossible 7 “ s ast te tival ot Jugarnaut, SO | 
Ltt tw - ,| 1e@w pilgrims were sent th: re unae! 
‘atench a person cam maintain the outward pugrim Hey Panne that they were une-! 
5 nity of his station. or that he can | ble to drag the car. The Brahmins cailed in| 
nec FOILy ol nis siation. or that 1c Can . : , 
respectand dignity | es .| other aid, but no devotee could be persuaded | 
yen : thes to enable him to appeal r ‘ice bi ‘erde pte Bx persuaded | 
neh eg . ms sk Ss sal v sacrifice bimselt to ‘hey -talk | 
n th ‘SC ety of “entiemen. but ihis is not ail. ' { P a ‘ t i€ idol, 1 he A) now talk | 
! . , . = | ; - t .s +@ re OVin®s the ¢ t m. « “a am tare - a. | 
ly some parishes, the curates derive the princl-| Ce eee eee pere contre, etap 
ae ; | on, ihe wily priesthood have  sagacity 
nal part of the subsistence irom the voluntar: h Ai re ee a | 
‘ t : : Sn ‘ r ePrecelvea th. hor " , | 
, criptions o: their parishioners; so that, in, “2°U2 to a cal that they must remove the 
ge . 3 | uieatre of their sanguinary superstiti oan 
point of fact, a portion of the efficient clergy | ~ ire of t if sanguinary superstition be yond 
. F 'the sphere ofa tre "ESS : - th: : . 
of the richest chure h in the world, are re- ne sphere ola free press; OF that the bigotry | 


.| of thirty centuries will disappear. To the per-| 
‘manent glory of our Indien administration, a 
large portion of the popuiation of Bengal are 
tempted to enforce the residence of incumbents | recely ing the rudiments of an improved system 
on their benefices. . In 1803, a bill was intro-| of one aiion, W hile thousands ot elementary 
juced into Parliament for this purpose, by Sir| WOFAS are circulating throughout our Empire. 


Stowell, and passed | itven Hindoo women, against whom widowhood 


ly reduced to the necessity of begging thei: 


Che Leeislature have. at different times, at- 


| 
| 
} 
' 
} 


* 1s > } 
Wiihttam scott. now Lord 


‘his Act provided, that any spir- | #d Us sae burning alive, are denounced 

leva for learning the alphabet, and who must net 
~).| read the Veda, under pain of death. have plac- 
|ed their daughters at the public schools. The 
icelebrated ilindoo reformer, Rammohun Rov. 


|nas held public meetings at Calcutta. for the 


into a law. 
‘tnal person, who should. without some } 
excuse, wilfully absent himself from any arch-| 
deacoury. deanery. or other diznity, benefice. | 


: . —, , whic 
ul donat ve, or perpetnal CuPrad Vs Ot Waid h he 


was possessed, for three mouths together, unless | oi 

7 we to reside at some other dignity. &e. o! | purpose ot freely discussing the tenets of his re- 
which he was 2iso possessed, should, if his ab-}° > On, and exposing tue cruellies practised un- 
sence etce r,leacl th, oe. i re Was under &}) {fer it. by the way, a Mr. Adam,* Baptist inis- 


ionary, awakened by the arguments of this 
‘iindoo reformer has declared himself an Unit- 
‘This 
| conversion gave great umbrage in a certain 
} jaarter, and the attorney general was applied 
| 


12 aunual value of 


' el 
MOUs. io ts. 
ence exceeded Sik 4 


3 "ye = i. { trial r 3 ah ic act « T sta whe roc 
months and was under eight, one half; if 314) U8" and established an Unitarian press. 


such dignity, &c.; H the av 

exceeded eight and was under twelve, ta 

thirds: aad if it exceeded twelve months, thre 
Bos ; ‘ } 


ry th ff ench annal wal 
jourtis Of such anontla Viebils 


0, to interpese the shieid of some antiquated 
tatute, to protect spiritual intolerance. As be- 
)came his talents and his character, the enlight- 


1 recovere 





same. { a 

For about seven years after its enactment. | ened lawyer assured the that these days 
this statute seems to have been whelly inope-| ‘V°F® passed. Mr. Adam consequently remains 
raiive. and as little attended to as any of its pre- | it Calcutta, supported and encouraged by some 
decessors ; but its subsequent history is extreme- | of 1is most respectable inhabitants, who are} 
ly cnrious and interesting. In 1811. Mr.{@bout to erect an Unitarian Chape! for him. 


Wright, a gentleman who had been seeretary to 


the Bishops of London, Norwich, and Ely, and 
who must, therefore, have been intimately ac- 
quainted with the state of the church, commenc- 
ej nearly 200 different actions against incum- 
bents in the above three dioceses, to recover 
penalties to the amount of about £80,000, 
which he contended they had forfeited under 
Sir William Scott’s Act. The actions were 


/Such are the blessings of unfetiered discus- 
ie 
310n. 


* See Ch. Reg. vol. i. pp 158. 162. 
=== 
EASTPORT, NOV. 2. 

Ordination. —On Wednesday last the Rev- 
' Charles Robinson was ordained over the First 
| Congregational Church and Societv in this 
TVR ~ | town. oy. Mr. Walker, of Charlestown made 
roceeding in their ordinary course, and no one | ‘OW Rev eat sevens nae made | 

ithe Introductory Prayer; Rev. Dr. Porter, of 


I) ; 

donbied that Mr. Wright wonld be successful | Roxl hed the S - 5 as 
_— p fe oie | Roxbury preached the Sermon, trom Jeremiah. 
in the ¢reater part of them, when their further | SO*PUFY Pre . rmon, trom Jeremian, 


oe 


| ese 


| ii. 15.—**And I will give you pastors according 


progress was stopped by the interference of| Ls Pas 2 . 

Parliament! On the 17th of November, 1813 to mv heart, which shail ieed von with knowl- 
nite witht. sik ital Ul 3 ; * os “ ke A 3 

Mr. Bragge Bathurst brought in a bill to stay ail’ edge and understanding,’ and aiso made the 

vii. i = Jtuiha tUry vt ii ‘ ahi it effi pie < ™" ) ; : : 

»* * , , ms Pe oe "< ye . « °2 — - ° , 

legal proceedings against the clerzy, on account | “°™ ecrating P: ‘ver: the Charge was given by 

of the penalties they had incurred under the Act Rev. Mr. Field, of Weston, and Right Hand of 

j , mage aS ”" 5 ad se » Row . Walkar-: ‘ 

13, Geo. LIT. This bill was soon after passed Feliowship by Rev. Mr. Waiker; the Conclud- 

intoa ian Ur. Wright’s actions were quashed | '"S Prayer by Rev. Mr. Field. The services 
‘ t - A Sar 5 ie > cfVUils - ‘ “a 


—he was forcibly deprived, without receiving throughout tire solemn nnd impressive, breath- 
sum to which an Act | 208 @ Spirit of piety and chavity, and were re- 
/markably well adapted to the peculiar cirenm- 
stances of the pastor, church, and society. Four 
years ago there was no place of public worship, 
or any settled minister inthis town or Lubec 
(lately a part of this tewn) now there are five | 


any equivalent, oi a large 
of the Legislature had given him a just claim ; 
and the sacred canse of nou-residence and spir- 
itnal sinecurism triumphed over all its enemies ! 
This is a proceeding whose character cannot be | 


it would be altogether | vas) chee rans 
: ‘ . , 5 { aces OF pubdbiic 3y PSO. t anas and Some 
Super Ho is to make a sincle comment. p ice Or p Hic WOrsh Is ul dandsoeme and somé 


. . ‘ . . e _ Leo: t j 7c S ute thr > -oft P : ie > at 3 
During the period that Mr. Bathurst’s Bill! ©" > makita lifices, and | — settl d ministers. 
*'Phe wilderness and the solitary places shall | 
-be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice | 
and blossom as the reso.” Sent. 





plete ad — 
mistaken, and on which 


was in progress, Mr, Wright published a series 
of letters in The Morning Chronicle, tn which 
he States many curious and instructive tacts re- | 
lative tothe state of the English Establishment. | 
Ile mentions that “in one diocese there are about! Rev. Heavey Sarry, was ordained Pastor of 
216 clergymen, who each hold two livings ; 46, the first Church and Society in Stafford, (Con.) 
who hold three each : 13 who hold four: t who on the 9th ult. 
holds five ; 1 who holds ¢ mr besides dignities and 
othces; and althongh many of these thus account- | 
ed single benefices, are two, three, four, or five | esting sermon was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Wisner, 
parishes consolidated, vet a creat part of these in the Old South Church, bétore Che @ tincien Society 


On Wednesday evening, the 6th inst. a very inter- 


Huralists a Pore Sek ° Ta oe a } ; : 
plurahsts donot reside wn any of theis prefer | for the moral and religious instruction of the poor.”— | 


meni ae a F Pe “ a: 2. H ; 

“ a (Letter \ j—In L tter Vil. he Says, After the sermon a collection was made amounting to 
will prove that there are pluralists hoiding e350, 

more than seven benefices and dignities.’ Mr. « 

Wright has mentioned some of the shifts and: 

pretences which he affirms the clergy resort’ 

0, In order to elude the provisions in the stat- | 

ules against non-residence. But for his remarks | 

and observations on these subjects, we must re- 

‘er our readers to the files of The Morning 

Chronicle. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, &c. 














We are always ready to give currency to any thing 


erable system of prison discipline, and especially to 
the great deficiencies of most of our prisons in suitable 


TI : _accommodations and means for the true execution of 
1 statements we have just made, and’ 


which are ail founded on official documents, | 
must, we think, satisfy every reasonable per- | 


the laws respecting culprits. It is from this feeling 
that we are induced to give place to the following 


son, th: . - “oe _ statements respecting the Worcester House of Correc- 
pana de ee rlleragear nese os de |tion. The subject brings to our mind, and induces us 
ware, indeed, that any one who may have the |again strongly to recommend to the attention of our 
Courage to introduce a measure to effect this | ™@@4e"s the excellent remarks of Judge Quincy on 
object, will be branded with the epithets of Jac- | poverty, vice, and crime.” [See Christian Register, 
obin and Leveller, and will be accused of open- vol. I. p. 156.] 

ly attempting to overthrow our venerable Con-| The following paragraph is from the Worcester Spy. 
Stitutiom in Church and State! But this Jesuit- | The complaint we believe is well founded. Whena 


| management of the concerns of the county to| 
inquire whether it be proper to admit any more 


that tends to turn the public mind to our present mis- 





ical trick has become rather stale. No honest | /?¥ WS mately passed requizing the several consgties te 


orc . : oS Fa . ' | build prisons with accommodations for giving employ- 
andid man will ever identify the stpport of, ment to the convicts confined in them, Worcester was 


the only county that complied with the vegans 
and to €xonerate the other counties from the expense, | 
the law was repealed. When afterwards the county | 
of Worcester offcred to sell this building to the state, 


the offer, and yet the convicts of other counties are | 
sent there to be supported at the expense of the Coun- | 
ty of Worcester.* We presume that the legislature at | 
the next session will be disposed to provide some rem- | 
edy jor the unequal burden which now falls on that | 
county. D. Adv. | 

We see by a Dedham paper that four convicts | 
were sentenced lately in that county to hard la-| 
bour in the House of Correction in Worcester. | 
Convicts from other counties have also been | 
sent there, and the prison contains now about | 
forty prisoners of every description. This is 
nearly as great a number as can be received! 
there, so that there is reason to apprehend that | 


this county will soon be prevented from occu-! 


| pying it tor the purpose tor which it was built, | 


viz. a House of correction. It is high time, | 
theretore, for these who are entrusted with the | 


convicts into the prison. It is a house built by 
the county, and for the use of the county; and 
there can be no reason why the commonweaith 


should enjoy it to such an extent as to deprive 


the county of the benefit of it. More especial- 
ly is it umreasonabie that the state should thus 
use it gratuitously. ‘The expense of this sate 
and commodious prison has been creat to this 
county ; and if it is to be used wholiy or princi- 
pally as a state prison, let the state assume that 
expense. [tis hardly becoming the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts to permit the people of 
this county to bear, alone, the burden of an es- 
tablishment which is now used almost exclu- 
sively for state purposes. 


* Since the publication of this article, the Worcester 
Spy bas stated, that the expense of supporting convicts 
sentenced to Worcester county prison, is defrayed by 
the state. 

As late as Oct. 16th, the fever continued to rage at 
New-Orleans, with the greatest violence. 
The sickness at New-York has quite abated, and the 
inhabitants have now mostly returned to their usual 
residences. 


Murder.—On Saturday morning Anthony Rogan, an 
lrishman, aged 27, was found dead in Court-street.— 
One of the 
stabs entirely separated the jugular artery, and proba- 
bly occasioned immediate death. From what he said 
on leaving home, it is evident that the affiay which 


He had been stabbed in various places. 


terminated in his death, was commenced onthe Hill, 
that seat of every abomination, and unspeakable dis- 
grace to our city. How long will a professedly moral 
and religious community suffer this sink of all that is 
odious and sickening to the pure mind—this corrupter 
of our youth—this vortex of the fair hopes of many a 
fond parent, to remain among us, and cry to heaven 
for judgment against us? 


United States Quarterly Review. 

Proposals have been issued by E. Bliss and E. White, 
of New-York, for publishing a new periodical work, to 
be entitled ** The United States Quarterly Review.”— 
It is to be constructed on the plan of the North Amer- 
ican. It is expected that the first number will be is- 
sued in Jan. 1623. 

The editors of the work have stated that though 
their work is to be purely literary, yet they shall not 
be indifferent to the fundamental doctrines of Revealed 
Religion, and in explanation of thetr views on impor- 
tant points, refer to the *‘ Coincident articles of the Re- 


formed Church.’ 





FOREIGN. 

Our latest news from Europe is by the brig James: 
which arrived at this port from Liverpool, on Monday, 
She brings London dates to Sept. 24, and Liverpool to 
September 27. 

Four noblemen stand candidates for the Governor- 
Generalship of India—the Marquis of Anglesea, Lord 
Amherst, Lord Maryborough, and Lord William Ben- 
It is thought. that Lord Bentinck has the 
greatest prospect of success. 


tinck. 


The latest news from Greece, is dated Aug. 29.— 
[t appears, if accounts may be relied upon, that the 
Greeks are rather more successful. It is stated that 
on August 17, the Greeks succeeded in defeating the 
Turks, near Argolitta; that the Turkish loss was 8,000 
men, 2,000 horses and 200 camels; and that 3,000 
The Turks retreated towards 
On the 


Sith, they entered into negotiations for the surrender 


were taken prisoners. 
Corinth, and were pursued by the Greeks. 


of Corinth, and evacuated the citadel, as an evidence 
of the sincerity of their peaceful overtures. The 
Greek fleet, consisting of 60 vessels, with 30 fire-ships, 
was on the way to Patras. These statements are made 
in an Augsburg paper, on the authority of letters re- 
ceived from Trieste and Argos. ‘The Augsburg paper 
expresses a desire of a further confirmation of the 


accounts. 





The mecting of the Sovereigns, or the representa. 
tives of the Sovereigns of five powerful nations is an 
event of no small consequence, from the important in- 
fluence which their deliberations may produce on the 
happiness and peace of a large portion of the world, 
The following statement of circumstances relative to 
the Congress about to be held at Verona, cannot fail, 
we think, to be interesting to our readers. 

NUREMBERG, SEPT. 14. 

Letters from the borders of the Danube speak 
in the following manner of the approaching 
Congress. It is generally agreed that the meet- 
ing of the Sovereigns of Austria and Prussia, 
which is to take place in the course of Septem- 
ber, of this year, to take such measures as the 
situation of affairs in Europe may demand, was 
resolved on last year by the sovereigns who 
met at the Congress of Laybach. Then the 
affairs of Italy, and the definitive pacification 


of the transalpine Peninsula, were the princi- 
pal matters discussed. ‘They did not appear to 
regard the insurrection which has since broken 


According to the oifi- ment, and are desirous to see it rendered WOr- | at a price much below its cost, the legisiature declined | Out in Turkey, a8 very important. The Porte, 


it was thought would easily succeed in reduc- 
ing to obedience his christian subjects. All the 
eflorts of the cabinets were directed to prevent 
the Greek insurrection trom disturbing the har- 
mony which had hitherto subsisted among the 
great Allied powers, and as Russia was particu- 
larly interested, the assurances which Alexan-. 
der had given at Laybach were sutlicient to re- 
assure all minds. It was therefore nearly re- 
soived on, that the affairs of Turkey should not 
be interiered with, so tong as this power re- 
spected existing treaties, 

As for the iveran Peninsula, the moment 
appeared very uniavourabie to interfere with it. 
‘ihe appreaching Congress was consequently 
fixed at Florence. Its intention was particular- 
iy to regulate the aflairs of the interior of Ita- 
ly. he Emperor A’exander consented the 


‘more wiiiingly to th's arrangement, because he 


had long had a desire to travel through the 
garden of Europe, which he had never visited. 
But in the course of a year things have so 
changed that the ailairs of Italy are only of sec- 
ondary importance, and in piace of Florence, 
Verona has been chosen, that the Congress may 
be nearer the centre of Europe. The deliber- 
ations of the future Congress may be probably 
directed to general affairs and special affairs. 
In the general deliberations in which only the 
five great powers of Europe will take part, the 
state of Europe as a whole will be considered. 
The other deliberations will relate partieular- 
ly to Italy, and the Princes of the Peninsula bave 
been invited to take part in these discussions, 
either personally or by their plenipetentia- 
ries. 

As to general affairs, the impulsion appears 
now to proceed from Vienna, or rather from 
Prince Metternich, whose political system is 
well known. Its tendency is to maintain inva- 
riably a state of peace among the five great 
powers, and consequently through the whole of 
Europe. 

The cabinet of St. James has the same inter- 
est in this respect, and -torms the same wishes 
as the cabinet of Vienna; thus the most cordial 
harmony reigns between them, which wili cer- 
tainly not be dim‘nished by the sudden death of 
the Marquis of Londonderry. ‘Che cabinet of 
Berlin has adopted the same system, and the pa- 
cific sentiments of Alexander are manifest. Be- 
sides the state of the finances in ali Europe makes 
peace more desirable and more indispensable 
than ever. It may therefore be foreseen that 
the result of the approaching Congress will be 
the consolidation of the monarchial principle ; 
this will be the chief object of the measures 
which are to be taken in common by the sove- 
reigns; and every thing tends to make us be- 
lieve that the issue of the Congress of Verona 
will be as beneficial to the whole of Eur pe as 
the issue of that of Carlsbad was to Germany. 

Correspondant d’ Allamagne. 








The British frigate Hyperion has arrived at 
Havana, and her commander has had a long con- 
ference with the Governor respecting the adop- 
tion of a plan for breaking up the hordes of pi- 
rates which are skulking in and about the creeks 
and bays of the Island of Cuba. 


i> The article in our last, headed Arts of War- 


riors, should have been credited to Lacon. 
1 SS 
MARRIED, 

In this city, on Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Baldwin, Mr. Jesse Amsden, to Miss Nancy Cunning- 
ham. 

In Dublin, (N. H.) Mr. Calvin Mason, to Miss Re- 
becca Kendall. 

In Northampton, by the Rev. Mr. Williams, Rev. 
Wm. Richards, to Miss Clarissa Lyman, daughter of 
Levi Lyman, Esq. Mr. and Mrs. R. belong to the 
Mission family, now fitting out for the Sandwich Is- 
lands. 











DIED, 

In this city, on Tuesday evening the 3d inst. Brnga- 
min GREEN Esq. aged 58. A distinguished patron of 
the Asvlum for Orphan boys. 

In Taunton, on the 2d inst. James Leonard, aged 9 
months, son of James L. Hodges Esq. 

In New Bedford, widow Hannah Andrews, aged Cl 
years and 6 months. 

In Fryeburg, (Me.) Hon. Simon Frye, aged 82. 

In Lynn, Mr. Amos Rhodes, aged 69. 

In Alabama, Rev. Samuel Lockwood Tyler, a grad- 
uate of Brown University. 

In Easton, on Monday the 4th inst. Mrs. Rhoda 
Kinsley, wife of Mr. Ebenezer Kinsley, 

In North Bridgewater, Lemuel Packard, Esq. aged 
70. 


In Bradford, Capt. Daniel Kimball, aged 45. 
ET NESTE EE 











OR SALE at this ofice—** Three important ques- 
: tions answered, relating to the Christian Name, 
Character, and Hopes. By Henry Wars, pastor of 
the second church in Boston.” Nov. 15 





INEPENCE per copy will be given at this office 
for No. 51, of the first volume of the Christian 
Register. Nov. 15 





GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 

UST PUBLISHED by Joseph W. Ingraham, Frank- 
eo) iin Avenue, Court Street, the GosPEL ADVOCATE 
tor November, 1822. 

CONTENTS. ‘ 

Theological.—Remarks upon Luke xvi. 9, and He- 
brews xii. 17—Bishop Grisweld’s Address to the Sev- 
enth Biennial Convention of the Eastern Diocese, at 
Portsmouth, Sept. 25—History of St. Peter’s Church, 
Salem—On the right of private judgment. 

Poetry. —The age of Benevolence. 

Religious Intelligence.—Eastern Diocese, Seventh 
Biennial Convention, proceedings—Supply of vacant 
parishes, Support of the Episcopate, Uniform System of 
Catechetical Instruction, Committees, &c.—Vermont, 
Annual Convention, Abstract of Journals for 1820,1821 
and 1822, Constitution—Parochial Reports, Commit- 
tees, Canons—Pennsylvania, Ordination at Philadel- 
phia—Massachusetts, Rules of Order of the Standing 


Committee. 
Literary.—Henry Martyn’s Sermons. 





Obituary.—Rev. Walter Cranston. 
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SE LL 
POETRY. 
From a new Volume of Poems by Bernard Barton. 


THE POOL OF BETHESDA. 


Arnounp Bethesda’s healing wave, 
Waiting to hear the nestling wing, 
Which spoke the angel nigh, who gave 

Its virtue to that holy spring, 
With patience and with hope endued, 
Were seen the gathered multitude. 











Among them there was one, whose eye 
Had often seen the waters stirr’d ; 
Whose heart had often heav’d the sigh, 

The bitter sigh of hope deferr’d ; 
Beholding, while he suffered on, 
The healing virtue given—gone / 


No power had he; no friendly aid 
To him its timely succour brought ; 
But, while his coming he delay’d, 
Another won the boon he sought ;— 
Until the Saviour’s love was shown, 
Which heal’d him by a word alone: 


Had they who watched and waited there. 
Been conscious who was passing by, 
With what unceasing, anxious care, 
Would they have sought his pitying eyc ; 
And crav’d, with fervency of soul, 
His power divine, to make them whole. 


But habit and tradition sway’d 

Their minds to trust to sense alone ; 
They only hop’d the Angel’s aid ; 

While in their presence stood, unknowa, 
A greater, mightier far than he, 
With power from every pain to free. 


Bethesda’s pool has lost its power ! 

No Angel, by his glad descent, 
Dispenses that diriner power 

Which with its healing waters went, 
Bat He, whose word surpass’d its wave, 


Is still omnipotent to save. 


And what that fountain once was found, 
Religion’s outward forms remain— 
With living virtue only crown’d, 
While their first freshness they retain ; 
Only replete with power to cure, 
When, Spirit-stirr’d, their source is pure. 


Yet are there who this truth confess, 
Who know how little forms avail ; 
But whose protracted helplessness 
Confirms the impotent’s sad tale ; 
Who, day by day, and year by year, 
As emblems of his lot appear. 


They hear the sounds of life and love, 
Which tell the visitant is nigh! 
They see the troubl’d waters move, 
Whose touch alone might health supply ; 
But, weak of faith, infirm of will, 
Are powerless, helpless, hopeless still ! 


Saviour ! thy love is still the same 

As when that healing word was spoke ; 
Still in thine all-redeeming Name 

Dwells power to burst the strongest yoke ! 
O! be that power, that love display’d; 
Help those—whom thou alone canst aid. 








MISCELLANY. 


SIMON GRAY. 


The following picture, from ‘ Lights and Shadows 
of Scottish Life,” is an admirable illustration of the 
uncertainty of human affairs, and is touched with great 
truth : Ont. Rep. 

No man’s life seemed to promise a calmer 
course and a more serene close than that of the 
Reverend Simon Gray. He had for many years 
possessed the entire affection and respect of 
all the inhabitants of his parish. A few words 
from him calmed angry blood, settled quarrels, 
and allayed animosity. In his kirk, in his 
manse, in his neighbor’s house, in the field, and 
by the > pion.ds. he was, in good truth, the 
minister of peace. His wife was, in all things, 
after his own heart; and two sons and one 
daughter, just reaching man and woman’s estate, 
had scarcely ever given their parents distress, 
and seemed destined for a life of respectability 
and happiness. But it is with the humble as 
with the high in this world ; their possessions 
are equally insecure ; and the same lesson may 
be learnt from the life of the lowest peasant, 
as from that of the loftiest king. From the cot- 
tage and from the palace, the same warning 
voice is heard to say, “ call no man happy be- 
fore he dies.” 

Simon Gray’s eldest son, a youth of distin- 
guished talents, and even more tenderly be- 
loved than admired by all who knew him, was 
drowned in a moorland loch in his father’s par- 
ish, one warm summer evening, when his pa- 
rents were sitting at no great distance in a hol- 
low among the hills. They heard his cries, 
but could do nothing to save him, when, rush- 
ing to the waters’ weedy and rushy edge, they 
saw him sinking in miserable entanglement a- 
mong the long strong roots of the water lily.— 
Of the shocks their hearts and whole being then 

got, nothing need be said; but from that eve- 
ning, well as they were both thought to support 
it, every one in the parish felt that they never 
were the same people as before, and their fa- 
ces never wore such bright smiles ; and that 
the minister and his wife looked to each other 
when in company, with tearful eyes, as if an 
accidental word or allusion had awakened in 
their hearts a remembrance too tender or too 
terrible. Michael would have been, had he 





ithe matter to his wife and daughter. 
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that the manse never looked exactly like itself 
since that fatal event. 

But this was but the beginning of Simon’s 
sorrows. His other son was a clerk in a com- 
mercial house in the neighboring city, and in 
the unreserved confidence of his employers.— 
Regularly every Saturday did he walk out to 
the manse—stay over the Sabbath—and next 
morning before breakfast appear at his desk.— 
But one dark and stormy winter evening, in 
the middle of the week, he unexpectedly en- 
tered his father’s study, and flinging himself 


ruined and lost man—that he had formed a 


scaffold. 

and folded him to his heart. 
that | knew how to save my son! Stephen-~ 
my heart if thou wast but saie ! 


my sweet boy—ot thy crimes, greai as tics 


thee thy father’s blessing. 
money is gone 








| indeed come to this?” And father and son 


It was a black stormy night, and Stephen went 
He went away—but he never returned. He 


made his escape to America, and died in a 
few weeks after his arrival of the yellow 


i fever. 


The miserable father knew not hew to break 
They 
saw his affliction—and he told them that he 


two officers of justice entered the manse. Now 
ali concealment was at an end ; and next day it 
was known not oniy tothe inmates of the nianse, 
but to all the inhabitants of the parish, that 
Stephen Gray was a criminal, and had fled to a 
foreign land. 

Over the grave of the oldest son his parents 
could shed tears of resigned sadness; but for 
him who died untended beyond the sea, their 
grief was bitter and inconsolable. No one ev- 
er uttered Stephen’s name, although there was 
not a house in the whole parish where his 
cheerful laugh had noi been welcome. _ II! as 
he had behaved, dishonestly and vilely, affec- 
tion for his memory was in every heart. But 
a grave look ora sigh was all in which any one 
could show this sorrow and sympathy now ;— 
and the minister of Seatoun understood the si- 
lence of his parishoners, for his dead son had 
been a felon—aye, Stephen, the gay. witty, 
fearless, and affectionate Stephen, bad been a 
felon. He had written a letter to his father on 
his death bed—a tew words—but they were 
impressed forever on his father’s soul, and often 
did he repeat them in his sleep, as the tears 
forced their way through his closed eyelids and 
drenched his heaving breast. 

The terror that struck into the heart of his 
sister by the sudden bursting in of the officers 
of justice into the manse, in some degree affect- 
ed her intellects ; her memory from that time 
was impaired, and after her brother’s death in 
America had been communicated to her, she 
frequently forgot it, and weeping, implered to 
know if he had not lately written home. “He 
must be dead, or he would have written;” and 
she kept walking about the house, from one room 
to another, repeating these words with a wail- 
ing voice, and sorely wringing her hands. That 
could not last long ; without any disease she 
lay down on her bed, and never more rose.— 
She was buried by the side of her brother 
Michael—-and now Simon Gray was child- 
less. 





GAS LIGHTS. 

As the City Gas Company are proceeding 
with great rapidity in completing their works, 
and laying the pipes for conveying the gas, a 
few remarks on the proposed method of illumi- 
nation may be useful to those acquainted with 
the subject. 

There are at present but very few of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns in Great Britain in which 
this method of lighting is not in use, and its su- 
periority over every other method of obtaining 
light is so great that the gas light system has 
been introduced into Russia, Germany, France, 
Portugal, and many other parts of Europe. 

The theory of the production of gas light is 
precisely the same as that of our usual method 
of obtaining light. In our common lamps, can- 
dles, &c. the wick by capillary attraction con- 
veys the oil, tallow, or other inflammable sub- 
stance to the point where it is consumed. ‘The 
flame of the lamp or candle performs the’ office 
of a retort and fire, and decomposes the oil or 
tallow ; the gas thus produced takes fire, keep- 
ing up the process of decomposition, and at the 
same time affords us light. 

The proposed plan of employing gas lights 
is then nothing more than performing ona great 
scale what is effected by each lamp or candle 
now used. Instead of the trouble of filling 
lamps, removing the crust of chareoal that col- 
lects around the wicks or flies off in sparks, (and 
which is the deposition from the oil during its 
decomposition, or conversion into gas) we are 
to be presented with all the illuminating prop- 





lived, his father’s euccesser; and some thought 


down upon his knees, declared that he was a} 


guilty connexion with 2 woman who had led | purposes of iumiusztion—a gas lamp emits the | raised against the roof of his house—Has 
him on to his destruction—and that he had em-|same quantity of heat as a lamp of the usual|lamps ia bis house than candlesticks}. 

bezzled his benefactor’s money—done werse— | kind, haying a ilome of the same size, and it is | house on purpose to keep ashes in Pita... 
forged his name, and that, unless he could make | eraployed in Lurope for various purposes 1D the | or tin vessel to take them up—ile has 
his escape, he must expiate his crime on the arts, such as soldering, heating copper-plates, | barn and a small house—seldom has 


are, I am thy father, and can think but of thy 
death and thy life.—Fly, Stephen, and take with | annually. 
Perhaps all thy 
I will give thee enough to pur-| and workshops, together 
sue thy journey—and so also may I be able to! house from the kitchen to the drawing room are 
repay all thou hast embezzled. O! Stephen—| lighted with gas to the total exclusion of all oth-j of velocipede attracted a number of 
Siephen—my beloved boy, who has so often sat! er lights. 
in thine innocence on my knees, and whom so/ establishment before the introduction of gas Thursday, to witness his activity a 
often | have put to bed after thy prayers, bas it ‘lights. he states at 160 sterling---the present! wiih which be travels. - 


knelt down together and prayed to their God.— j favour of gas £119 15s per year. 


away without seeing his mother or his sister.— | my present system of lighting, the brilliancy of} he termsit. It is on a different plan 


feared that Stephen was a profligate. But) 
next night the outer door opened loudly, and! 


The oil is to be decomposed in iron vessels, | wheel-Larrow winter and summ 
and its gaseous, or illuminating part collected | use ; has as many vohe:ial _ er 
in a large receiver, from which it will pass out | horses—Does not feed hich ial 
in the state of an air to the pipes in the streets, | —Lighits may be seen in his hou 
and thence to each lamp, where it will be set! break of day in winter—His ho 
fire to like any other lamp. The gas will not inside and out ; has plenty of te ds 
take fire of itself on its escape into the atmos-! in his yard in the fall. _Alll his as and mud 
| phere, but only on presenting to it some flam-| ried out from his buildings and atamesis p- 

ing body. in the year, and chip dung once a yeq twice 

It will be scarcely credited that many intelli- cattle are almost all tied up in winter eA 
gent. and in other respects well-informed men/| gins to find cut that manure put on tie be. 
believe the reverse to be the fact: such howev-; green state is the mes: erutitable—Raices “s a 
er is the case. FI | times as many turnips and potatoes for ha 7 

The utility of gas lights is not limited to the, ashe does for his family—Has a good bie 

7 : 


More 


> When net in 
X€n as he has 
h whole rain. 
S€ oflen before 
pen is boardeg 





» and an iron 
a large 
more Dios 


'&c. In proof of this we shall extract some | than cows—adjoining his hog pen he has a ho) 
g pe a8. a hoje 


Simen Gray lifted up his son from his knees, parts of the statement of persons who have long | to put weeds and sods, and makes three loads of 
” My poor i 9 
wretched boy! thy life is in jeopardy ! Oh! 


used gas lights for various purposes. best manure from every old heg, and two fr 
My. Ackerman, of London, who has a very|every pig. <A good farmer in this country % 


| extensive printing and engraving establishment, | gins to find out that steaming vegetables can be 


Stephen—what would signily the sre of | and whose name is not unknown in this country, | done at one-third the expense of boiling, ang 
speak noi-— 


| states that his printers use 16 gas lamps instead} that the Ruta Baga turnip is a thine 


ng worth 


j 


| of charcoal for heating their copper-plates, and | thinking of—He fences before he ploughs 
that the saving in consequence is £25 sterling | manures before he sows—He deals eri 
The whole of Mr. Ackerman’s es-! cash than on a credit. 
'tablishment, his public library, printing othces Farmer's Weekly a. 

with his dwelling ger. 


more {oy 
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J new Velocipede—A man upon a ney ne 
. ‘ 


. . . s 4 | | 
The annual expense of lighting this gether at the Elephant and Castle, Londen ‘ 
nd swiftness 
. ! He isa Shoemaker by 
making the balance in! trade. and finding the trade bad at Newark-on 
| 8 Trent, in Nottinghamshire, of which place he 
| “Such” he says “is the simple statement 01} js a native, he built this mechanical - 





fexpense of gas, £40 ds 


OFS, as 


a j from th 

3 ‘ ee ‘ eS , e 
| serie ’ y at a . ° ° y ~ 7+ tc - . : . 

iW hich W hen contra: ted with oul for inel livht >| others ; it Is work ed by two handles, which set 


| bears the same comparison to them as a bright) two wheels in motion, and causes two levers j 
suinmer sunshine dees toa murky November) front to be put in action, which sets the ras 
ae ows aff we, as sic. cee pyle 'chine agoing at the rate of at least six witha a 
with the effluvie of charcoal and fumes of can-|}oyp, Tt is. c sletes : . a 
dies and lamps. In addition to this, the damage | ince has vet bows fetentol ae — 
sustained by the spilling of oil and tallow upon | jn fine weather sixty miles a day. He A 
prints, drawings, books and papers, amounted | ;ron stirrups in which he places his datedien 
annually to upwards of £50. All the workmen keep him steady on the saddle. ") 
employed in my establishment consider these 
gas lights as the greatest blessing, and [ have 
only to add that the light we now enjoy were il 
to he produced by means of Argand’s lamps or 
candles, would cost at least {7350 per annum 

Mr. Cook, a manufacturer of metal toys at 
Birmingham, and who was one of the first to 
adopt the use of gas, writes thus—* In all trades 
in which the blowpipe is used with oil and cot- 
ton, or where charcoal is employed to produce 
a moderate heat. the gas flame will be found 
much superior both as to quickness and neatness 
in the work; the ame is sharper, and is con- 
stantly ready for use ; while with cotton and oil, | 
or charcoal, the workman is always obliged to 
wait for his lamp or coal getting up, that is till 
| it is sufficiently on fire to do his work. Thusa 
great quantity of otlis always burned away use- 
less, but with the gas the inoment the stop-cock 
is turned, the lamp is ready and not a moment 
is lost. Dat. Adv. 








There is in the neighbourhood of Bamberg 
an apple-tree, which excites the astonishment 
-of the curious. It bears two bundred and sixty 
eight different kinds of apples. It will bear 
three hundred,but the grafts have not yet all 
taken. ‘The proprietor of this tree, which is 
perhaps the most singular in the world, has af- 
lixed a ticket to each branch, to indicate the 
quality of its fruit. This ingenious effect of 
grafting would not have suited the Minorguins, 
who are pious even in their agriculture. The 
English had taught them the use of grafting 
their trees, but when the island was restored to 
Spain, they left it off, saying “God Almighty 
knew best how trees ought to grow.” —Eng.pa. 

Since the discovery of the New World, our 
English gardens have produced 2,345 varieties 
of trees and plants from America, and upwards 
of 1700 from the Cape of Good Hope, in addition 
to many thousands which have been brought 
from China, the East Indies, New Holland, and 

Card Playing various paris of Asia and Europe; until the 

The furnished gambler has no heart. The | list of plants now cultivated in this country ex- 
club with which he herds, would meet, though | ceeds 120,000 varieties.—Lon. pa. 
the place of rendezvous were the chamber of ‘ ee 
the dying; they would meet, though it were] Engineers have been employed, and surveys 
an appartment in the charnel house. Not even| have been made for the purpose of ascertain- 
the death of kindred can affect the gambler.— | !»g¢ whether a communication may not be open- 
He would play upon bis brother's coffin; he | ed by a canal, between Connecticut river, and 
would play upon his father’s sepuichre. the Farmington caral. The prospect is said to 

Yonder see the wretch, prematurely old in| be favourable. It is expected that the investi- 
infirmity as well as sin. He is the father of aj X2tions of engineers will soon be laid before 
family. Vhe mother of his children, lovely in | public. 
her tears, strives with the tenderest assiduities, | 
to restore his heaith, and with it, to restore | 
his temperance, his love of home, and the long | ; 
lost charms of domestic life. She pursueshim | #gainst the perusal of the Scriptures in Eng: 
with her kindness and her intreaties, to his|land. It is enacted, “ That whosoever they 
haunt of vice; she reminds him of his children ;, were that should read the Scriptures in the 
she tells him of their virtues; of their sorrows; mother tongue, they shonld forfeit land, eatel 
of their wants; and she adjures him, by the | lif, and godes theyre heyres forever ; and 8 
love of them and by the love of God, to repent | be condemned for heretykes to God, enemies f0 
and return. Vain attempt! she might as weil | the crowne, and most errant traitors to te 
adjure the whirlwind; she might as wellintreat | land.” 
the tyger. 

The brute has no feeling left. He turns up-! 7 
on her in the spirit of the demons with which| _A very devout fellow, not being able to pos 
he is possessed. He curses his children, and | "ie Pity in his prayers, used to repeat the alpha’ 


fi; t < _ sore : Aters into syllables, 
her who bare them; and as he prosecutes his | and then add, “O Lord put these letters : 


7 : , |} and these syllables into words, and these words iute 
game, he fills the intervals with imprecations sentences, that may be most for my real good. 

on himself, with imprecations on his maker; | 
imprecations borrowed from the dialect of dey-}| A young poet offered his play to one of the 
ils, and uttered with a tone that befits only the Theatres for nothing. The manager said the 
organs of the damned! And yet in this monster, | author knew the eract value of it. 

there once dwelta spirit ofa man. He had tal-| == _—, 
ents, he had honour, he had even faith. He | 
might have adorned the senate, the bar, the al- 
id beat: ch -oghe as a eer that saveth not. | Isrer, the following valuable religious Tw ol 

gaming table has robbed him of it, and of | OBIPCTIONS TO UNITARIAN CHRISTIA! 

all things else that is worth possessing. What | CONSIDERED—second editioa—3 cts. single, 31% 


a frightful change of character! What a tre- per doz. 2 dolls. per hund. ; “as OF DR. 
mendous wreck is the sou! of man in rule | EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS of 


Ratan Gide Pa WATTS, Relating to the TRixrry, end tm Jan ~ 
/ vis a onsolate mother, to thy dw elling, | Christian Candour and Religious Inquiry? dolls. 
and be submissive ; thou shalt become a widow, ) und. 


and thy children fatherless. Further efforts| REMARKS addressed to the Conscientious of e 
will be useless—the reformation of thy partner | 97tnations on the subject of PRAYING FOR ©” 














The concluding part of Dr. Nott’s Address on 





READING THE BIBLE. 
In the reign of Henry V.a_ law was passed 
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ANECDOTES. 











TRACTS. 


| 
re SALF, at the Office of the Curistiam Ree 





is impossible. God has forsaken him—nor will | 4N°THER—3 cts. single, 2 dolls.perhund. ay, 

- : . Individuals or Tract Associations who are frien 

good angels weep o’er him any longer. to the diffusion of rational christianity, and en 
a to obtain useful Tracts for distribution will, it. 


SIGNS OF A GOOD FARMER. prehended, find the Tracts here advertised well 


to their purpose. 
His corn land is ploughed in the fall—His ———— 


ores is mq rt to five years old, and he works CHRISTIAN REGISTER: ee 
im. e always raises pigs from old sows.—| Printed Fri ing, at No.4, Spear’ PHR® 
He seldom lets his work drive him—Has a sap "nan Chagnon he the adler, by 
cooking stove with plenty of pipe to it. The ROBERT M. PECK. 

wood lots he possesses are fenced.—His sled is TERMS—T wo dollars and fifty cents, if paid in advane® 








erties of the oil without its charcoal. 





housed in summer, and his carts, ploughs, and or three dollars payable in six months- 
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